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it will be granted that the Force and Vigour of their wit did
more hurt than good.

In England the scholastic tradition of the universities was suffi-
ciently strong to frustrate the rapprochement which Petty
favoured. How strong it still is may be judged by contrasting
Sprat's remarks with the following citation from a recent book
ostensibly composed to divulge The Nature and Significance of
Economic Science. In it Professor Robbins writes:

It will be convenient, therefore, at the outset of our investiga-
tions if, instead of attempting to derive the nature of economic
generalizations from the pure categories of our subject-matter,
we commence by examining a typical specimen. It is a well-
known generalization of elementary Price Theory that, in a free
market, intervention by some outside body to fix a price below
the market price will lead to an excess of demand over supply.
. . . Upon what foundations does it rest? ... It should not be
necessary to spend much time showing that it cannot rest on any
appeal to History. . . . It is equally clear that our belief does not
rest upon the results of controlled experiment. ... In the last
analysis, therefore, our proposition rests upon deductions which
are implicit in our initial definition of the subject-matter of
Economic Science (p. 72).

Lest it might be thought that this is an isolated passage wrested
from its context, a further quotation states that "the truth of a
particular theory is a matter of logical derivation from the general
assumptions of the subject" (p. 106).

The author of the Politicall Arithmitick had anticipated a proper
remedy for this notional warfare and "les impertinences scolastiques"
by prescribing the education for a man prudent in the affairs of
state.

Hindrance [he says] of the advancement of learning hath beene
because thought, theory, and practice, hath beene always divided
in severall persons; because the ways of learning are too tedious
for them to be joyned. And whereas all writings ought to be
descriptions of things, they are now onely of words, books know